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A Te stimony of Norw ie h Monthly Me eting, Eng- 


land, concerning ANNA FORSTER. 


It is deeply instructive to trace the dealings of 
God with those whom He calls into his service,— 
the various methods he adopts to wean them | 
from the world, and to bring them to a know- 
ledge of Himself, suited to the peculiar tempe- 
rament of each individual mind; sometimes 
arousing r the carcless, arresting the unbeliever or 
: persecutor, » by an instantaneous effort of his 
oe ine power 


the obedience of faith, they are made willing 


unreservedly to aaail to the te: achings and gui- 
dance of the Holy Spirit. 

Of this latter class was our beloved friend 
Anna Forster, whose early life was marked by | 

ircumstances of a peculiar character. 

She was the eldest daughter of Thomas Fow- 
elland Anna Buxton, of Earl’s Colne, in the 
“oun by of Essex ; and was born on the 18th of 
twelfth month, 1784. Her father was not a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends; but, her mother | 


having been allowed to retain her membership | 


on her marriage, their elder children, under the 
then existing rules, inherited a birthright in the 


Society. Of the years of her childhood and early 


youth we have no account; but it does not ap- 
pear that her connexion with Friends prevented 
her joining, as she grew up to womanhood, in 
the pursuits and amusements of the circle in 
which she moved. There is reason to believe, 
however, that, notwithstanding this, she was al- 
ways of a serious turn of mind. 

On her mother’s second marriage she removed 
with her to Weymouth, near which place her 
grandmother also resided; and here our dear 
friend was introduced into a larger circle of ac- 
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and at others gently leading the | 
sina le-hearte d . the path of self-denial, till, in | 
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nelediiian aie had little or no Knowle dge of 
With reference to this pe riod of her 
life, it is remarked by those who well knew her, 
that, although living in what would be called the 


gay world, and partaking to a certain extent of 


its transitory pleasures, she was evidently not of it. 

She much valued being with her aunt, Rachel 
Gurney, at Keswick, in Norfolk. In her she 
; and 
, many of her associates being seriously dis- 
posed, her true character showed itself. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter to her mother, in 
1806, before she became a decided Friend, 
evinces that she was at that time under the pre- 
paring hand of the Lord :—*“ I have been brought 
to strive with myself, and to a very imereased de- 
sire to forsake the evil and cleave to the good; 

| and it seems to me that I am bei ing led, for T fee 
that my earnest prayers to know my heart are in 
, Some measure answered by the humiliation I feel, 
| and the fear with which I walk, knowing ‘that I 
| must not depend upon myself. I have much 
through my life been enabled to seek peace from 
above ; and, now I see a prospect of a greater de- 
pendence, it is very delightful to me, though my 
labors increase, and it is very hard to overcome 
those sins which do most easily beset me. Just 
| now I feel encouraged and earnest in my endea- 
_vors ; and I believe I can with truth say, ‘ Wash 
me, make me clean,’ as it is best for me, even 
should it be in the river of affliction.” 

It was, however, in the year 1808 that Anna 
Buxton, then in the twenty-third year of her 
age, became fully convinced that she must give 
‘up the world. The death of her cousin, Eliza- 
beth Gurney, wife of John Gurney, jun., of 
Earlham, had made a deep impression on the 
| family circle; and it is be ved that it was at 
the grave of this beloved relative that she made 
covenant that she would leave all to serve her 
God in the way of his requiring, which she was 
enabled to do, through many difficulties, after 
passing through deep religious exercise. 

Soon after this event, having been led to adopt, 
on conviction, the principles and practices of the 
Society in which she had a birthright, she was 
desirous of being more closely allied to it, and 
applied to Devonshire House Monthly Meeting 
to have her claim to membership recognized. 
Her request was acceded to, and she was acknow- 
ledged a member of that meeting. 
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On her return to Weymouth, the marked sim- 


plicity in her dress, her giving up all public | 


amusements, and other indications of the change 


that had taken place within, could not fail to at- | 


tract the notice of her former associates; but 
even the thoughtless and the gay respected her 
consistency; and her mother, who always re- 


tained her attachment to the Society, made no 


opposition to this change, but rather encouraged | 


it; whilst others of her connexions there, were 
won, by her truly exemplary conduct, to admire 
and draw very near to Friends. 

‘‘ About this time,” writes one of these, ‘‘ my 
own mind was seriously impressed, and we used | 
to retire to her room to study the Bible together. | 
She taught me that of which I was entirely ig- 
norant, the blessed influence of the Holy Spirit 
dwelling in the hearts of believers, and that, if 
received, it would guide and lead 
truth. In fact, I think it was from her I first 
had any clear views of truth.” 

In 1809 she became a member of Shaftes- 


bury and Sherborne Monthly Meeting; and it} 


was not long after this that she felt it her duty 
to express afew words in the ministry, 
times under very trying circumstances, ‘amongst 
those who could not understand the conflict she 
passed through. On one occasion in particular, 
beside the grave of her youngest brother, a mid- 
shipman in the navy, who died in Haslar Hospi- 


some- 


tal, at Gosport, and was buried at the cemetery 
there, hér voice was heard after the customary 
service had been performed ; and it is well known 
that when Elizabeth Fry first visited the female 
prisoners in Newgate, Anna Buxton was her only 
companion, and that she “‘ uttered a few words in} 


supplication”’ in one of the earliest of those 
Visits. 

Although our beloved friend left no journal of 
her religious experience, or any memoranda of 
the conflicts she doubtless passed through in this 
time of probation, we have undoubted evidence 
that her offerings in the ministry were cordial to 
her friends; and she was recorded as a minister 
on the 2nd of eleventh month, 1813. 

In the year 1816 she was married to our late 
dear and honored friend William Forster, when 
they settled at Bradpole, in Dorsetshire, where 
they continued to reside till their removal to Nor- 
wich, i 1 1837. 

Previous to her marriage she visited, in 1815, 
the meetings and families of Friends in this city 
and county, including those who were or had 
been in any way connected with our religious So- 
ciety. In this service she had the company of 
her beloved friend Priscilla Gurney, who, in 1817, 
united with her in a general visit to Friends in 
Ireland. The following extracts from a letter ad- 
dressed by Anna Forster to the Monthly Meeting, 
on returning her certificate, will show the feel- 
ings of her mind on a retrospect of this latter 
visit :—“ Many were'the mercies I experienced 
there in my great weakness, and under those spi- 


| beyond the limits of her own and the 
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ritual conflicts hevnght upon me on my own ac” 
count and for others. In these I had to believ: 
I was not left to myself, but was afresh encou- 
raged to seek for he avenly strength, and favored 
to obtain it, from Him who knowe th our frame 
and remembereth that we are dust.’’—* Also in 
the kindness and sympathy of many dear friends 
in that nation, and in the favor of having a com- 
panion provided for me, 1 had undoubtedly to 
believe of the Lord, in Priscilla Gurney, of Nor- 
wich, our union appearing strengthening and 
comforting to us both.’’—‘‘ The remembrance of 
| these mercies, and especially that of being re- 
stored with a relieved mind to my beloved hus- 


| band and comfortable habitation, makes me ready 
| afresh to say, ‘O! 


that we may praise the Lord 


for his goodness !’—and my desire is for you also, 


| that, having to believe in his tender mercies to 
us into all| 


one who, though often mourning for her short- 
comings before Him, yet desires to be found 
among his inere asingly dedicated children, you 
may, ‘with her, be encouraged to ‘seek the Lord 
and his strength,’—to ‘ seek his face evermore.’”’ 

In the year 1823 she visited Friends in Corn- 
wall, and in 1824 those of some of the northern 
and midland counties. After this time, her tra- 
vels in the work of the ministry did not extend 
adjacent 
Quarterly Meetings. In these visits, which of- 
ten included meetings with those not in profes- 
sion with us, her services were very acceptable, 
and in some instances her ministry was very 
striking. She was a woman of good judgment, 
deeply instructed in the things of Christ, and 
greatly interested in the welfare of our religious 
Society. 

But although our dear friend was not herself 
led into the distant portions of her Lord’s vine- 
yard to labor in his cause, her faith was often 
brought to a severe test in having to give up her 
beloved husband for services of this character, 
not only in the remoter parts of the United 
Kingdom, but on the continents of Europe and 
America, Deeply did she enter into exercise and 
sympathy with him in all such engagements ; and, 
although tenderly feeling these separations, truly 
exemplary was her submission to what she un- 
doubtedly believed to be the Divine will in these 
proving dispensations. 

Of the gifts and graces of the Holy § Spirit 
which shone forth in her, none were more strik- 
ing than her humility and Christian simplicity, 
her tender conscientiousness, and her earnest en- 
deavor to do all that she believed was called for 
at her hands; whilst her unflinching boldness in 
telling the whole truth to others, however much 
it might be in the cross, and withal that true 
womanly feeling which shrunk from anything of 
impropriety, were conspicuous features in “her 
character, as were her reverence for and delight 
in the Holy Scriptures, her love to the Saviour, 
and her firm reliance upon Him. How deeply 
she was affected with the thought that any should 
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be rejecting Him !—and with ot at solemnity, i in 
allusion to this, she would utter these words : pan | 


“ Hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and | 


hath counted the blood of the covenant, where: | 
with he was sanctified, an unholy thing.” 

The extreme tenderness for animals which she 
evinced, at all periods of her life, was not mere ly 
a feeling of love or admiration, but one of deep | 
conviction that there was a happy place in the | 
creation assigned to them, and that for man to| 
treat them with crue Ity was absolutely sinful. 
This produce ed a willingness to undergo ment: | 
suffering on their account, and a readiness on all | 
occasions to plead their cause, which in more 
than one instance she felt constrained to do with 
those who had the care of public menageries. | 
But her one prevailing concern in reference to | 
this subject was, the hardening effect which an 
indulgence in such cruelty had on the minds of} 
those who practised it. 

A tender feeling of compassion for the oppres- 
sed African race, also imbibed in early life, con- 
tinued, with inereasing force, to influence her| 
conduct as she advanced in years. This was 
evidenced by her persevering disuse of the pro- 
duce of slave labor as far as was practicable, and 
by her entering into feeling with her beloved 
husband, and her brother, T. F. Buxton, and 
strengthening their hands whilst engaged in the 
arduous efforts which they made to obtain free- 
dom for the slave. 

From the period of her coming to reside 





amongst us, in 1837, to the close of her life, I ‘ 


services in the ministry were confined almost ex- 
clusively within the limits of our Monthly and} 
Quarterly Meeting. Of later years her communi- | 
cations were less frequent; and, her infirmities | 
gradually increasing, she was unable to keep up| s 
that regular attendance of our meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline which had previously been 
her practice. But the same love for her Re- 
deemer, and the same humble views of herself, 
which had been conspicuous in the vigor of her 
days, continued to mark her dec lining years. 

At the beginning of the fifth month, 1855, our 
dear friend was attacked by a bronchial affection, 
which did at first appear to be of a serious 
character ; but her strength gradually gave way. 
She was during some weeks mostly confined to 
her chamber, and so weak as to be capable of but 
little conversation. She was mercifully spared 
much acute suffering; but there was a trying 
cough, and often a great sense of exhaustion, 
which were sweetly and patiently borne; and the 
days were marked by a quiet, restful state. 
During all this time she was tenderly nursed by 
a beloved sister-in-law, who had been her com- 
panion for some months previous. There was 
little or no expression which indicated an appre- 
hension of the close being near, until some 
twenty-four hours before it took place, when a 
rapid sinking was apparent. A sweet and holy 
cheerfulness marked her last hours, and, sup- 
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parted by her tenderly beloved son, see peace- 
fully and gently passed away. 


For Friends’ Review. 


| THE CONVINCEMENT OF MARGARET FELL AND 


HER FAMILY. 


The great hall at Swarthmore presented scenes 
of deep 1 interest in the early annals of the religious 
Society of Friends. In the Christian matron of 
| this ancient house we seem to behold a likeness 
of the one addressed by the apostle John, as 
“the elect lady.” Her children were found 
walking in the ‘truth, and through her faithful- 
ness were many comforted. 

In her 18th year, Margaret Askew, the daugh- 
'ter of honorable and religious parents, was mar- 
| ried to Judge Fell, the proprietor of Swarthmore. 
| Her pious and noble spirit led her to entertain 


| the godly men of her day, from whom she sought 


instruction in the way of salvation. Being de- 


| sirous to serve God, she promoted prayers and 
| religious exercises in her family by those who 
| were considered the most serious ministers. 


“Hoping she did well,’”’ but often fearing she 
“was short of the right way,” she continued 
enquiring and seeking for about 20 years. 
Before we proceed to relate the particulars of 
the memorable event through which the prayer 
of her soul was answered, it may be well, briefly 
to dwell upon the position of this excellent 
woman. Her convincement and conversion un- 
der the circumstances in which she was placed, 
afford a most striking evidence of the Divine 


| authority attending the ministry of George Fox. 


She was the wife of one “who was honored in 
| his day by all sorts of people for his justice, 
moderation and mercy ;”’ noted as a member of 
several parliaments, and holding more than one 
high office. She was the mistress of a fair do- 
main and the mother of a happy family. She, 
with her beloved husband, sought harmoniously 
after God in the best way then known to them, 
which was that of the Church of England, of 
which some of the most serious ministers were 
their familiar inmates. Certainly these were 
strong inducements to take this as the place of 
her rest, and what prevented? let the answer be 
in her own words ;—she “feared that she was 
short of the right way’’—for she was “seeking a 
better country, that is a heavenly. 

It was in the year 1652, that “it pleased the 
Lord in his infinite mercy and goodness” to send 
George Fox into that neighborhood. He “ de- 
clared unto them the eternal Truth as it is in 
Jesus, and by the Word and Power of the eternal 
God turned many from darkness unto light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God,” “ ‘when, - 
Margaret Fell relates, “I and my children and 
a great part of our servants were convinced and 
converted unto God, my husband not being at 
home, but gone to London.” 

‘¢ When he came home and found us, the most 
part of his family, changed from our former prin- 
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dele and persuasion which he left us in ana 
he went from home, he was much surprised at our | 
sudden change; for some envious people of our | 
neighborhood went and met him upon the § Sands | 
as he was coming home, and informed him that 
we had entertained such men as had taken us off | 
from going to church, which he was much con- 
cerned at: so that when he came home he 
seemed much troubled.” 

Richard Farnsworth and some other Friends 
be ing at his house when the Judge arrived, 

‘they discoursed with him, and persuaded him 
to be still and weigh things, before he acted | 
hastily; and his spirit was something calmed.” 

The same night George Fox spoke so power- | 
fully and convincingly, that the witness of God | 
in the conscience of this eminent man answered 
that he spoke the truth, and he willingly allowed 
a meeting to be held in his house the next First 
day, which was the first public meeting held at 
Swarthmore. Tor thirty-eight years after this 
remarkable event, the hall continued to be the 
meeting place for Friends, after which a new 
meeting house was built by direction, and at the 
cost of George Fox. 

Judge Fell lived six years after the convince- 
ment of his wife, and continued to be a kind 
friend to the Society, warding off much persecu- 
tion with which it was threatened. 

Two years after her husband’s death, Margaret 
Fell went to London to spe ak to Kine Charles 
the 2nd, concerning the truth and the sufferers 
for it, many hundreds of Friends being then in 
prison. 

She says “she was moved of the Lord to do 
this,” and truly nothing short of His spirit and 
arm of power could have sustained this noble 
woman in her Christian work. To plead for the 
humble and despised Quakers before the gay and | 
thoughtless Charles the 2nd, whose reign is so | 
noted for its de »pravity, even once or twice, | 
or have been no light matter; but the record 

s, that for fifteen months she labored incess: ntly | 
in London, not visiting her home and family 
during that long period. She spoke often to the | 
King, and wrote many letters and papers to him | 
and his council. 

This was done in no timid spirit. She firmly 
maintained the integrity, the innocence and up- 
rightness of the Society on whose behalf she 
came, and after stating the persecution and suf- | 
ferings they had endured, thus boldly appealed to 
the King and Parliament :—‘ And now you are 
come up into the throne to be tried, we cannot 
but warn you in your day to do justly, and to 
love mercy, whereby the violence of the wicked 
might be stopped, which is for your own good 
and prosperity. We desire and also expect to 
have the liberty of our consciences, and just 
rights and outward liberties, as other people of 
the nation, which we have promise of, from the 
word of a king.” 

Plain and uncompromising, she closes her 
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, paper thus: “And now I am here to answer 
| what ean be objected against us, on the behalf of 
} many thousands who are baptized with one 


| Spirit into one Body, to bear my testimony and 


to be offered up for the service of the faith, and 
to give an account of the hope that is in me, to 
every one that asketh, according to the Serip- 


| ture, who was moved of the Lord to leave my 
| house and family, and to come two hundred miles 


to lay these things before you; who to the will 
| of the Lord is committed.” 

She visited the royal Dukes, the Queen mother, 
and the royal princesses, laying the principles and 
doctrines of the Society before them, and desir- 
ing that they would allow Friends to “ have dis- 
course with their priests, preachers and teachers, 
and if they could prove the Society to be in 
error, let them manifest it. But if these princi- 
ples and doctrines be found according to the 
doctrine of Christ, and the apostles, and saints 
in primitive times, then let Friends have their 
liberty,’’—but no such meeting could be obtained. 

The insurrection of the Fifth monarchy men 
caused much trouble at this time to Friends. 
The minds of the king and his council had be- 
come so favorably impressed, that an order for 
“the Quakers’ liberty’ had been signed and was 
about to be proclaimed, when this wicked plot 
against the government broke out, and put the 
city and the nation in an uproar. The order 
was withheld, and persecution began again 
fiercely. Many prisons were filled with Friends. 


Margaret Fell still remained in London to in- 


tercede for them, ‘and many a time,”’ she says, 
“did I go tothe king about them; who pro- 
mised me always they should be set at liberty ; 
and we had several in the council who were 
friendly, and we gave many pa pers to them ; and 
with much ado and attendance in that time, about 
a quarter of a year after their first taking Friends 


to prison, a general proclamation was granted for 


| Setting the Quakers at liberty,’ which was car- 
ried into effect. 
“Then I had freedom in spirit to return home 


to my children and family, which I had been 


| from fifteen months.” 


[To be cominued.] 


PATERNAL DUTY. 

The father who plunges into business so deeply 
that he has no leisure for domestic duties and 
pleasures, and whose only intercourse with his 
children consists in a brief word of authority, or 
a surly lamentation over their intolerable expen- 
siveness, is equally to be pitied and to be blamed. 
What right has he to devote to other pursuits the 
time which God has allotted to his children? 
Nor is it an excuse to say that he cannot sup- 
port his family in their present style of living 
without this effort. I ask, by what right can his 
family demand to live in a manner which re- 
quires him to neglect his most solemn and im- 
portant duties? Nor is it an excuse to say that 
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he wishes to leave them a competence. Is he 
under obligation to leave them that competence 
which he desires? Is it an advantage to be re- 
lieved from the necessity of labor? Besides, is 
money the only desirable bequest which a father 
can leave to his children? Surely, well-culti- 
vated intellects ; 
fection, the love of parents, of brethren and 
a taste for home pleasures ; 
order, regularity, and industry; hatred of vice, 
and vicious men, and a lively sensibility to the 
excellence of virtue; are as valuable a legacy as 
an inheritance of property—simple 
purchased by the loss of every 


sisters ; 


prope rty, 
habit which 


would render that property a blessing. 


THE DESIGN OF PROVIDENCE 


MASSES OF 


TO ELEVATE THE 
MEN. 
It is the common belief of men, 
accept divine reject it, 
dence intends to elevate the masses of mankind. 
That revelation tells us that man is made but 
little lower than the angels. This refers, 
course, not to the favored few 
fortune, but to ceneric man, to the family 
men, to him who ploughs the field, digs the earth, 
delves in the sp its and shapes the 
works the iron and wood, does anything that man 
must do for the comfort and embellishment 
his outward state. The command to honor all 
men evidently refers to these, as well as to those 
who are exempt from such toil of the hands. And 
there is not only religion, but common philosophy 
in it; for, if man is honorable in himself, these 
outward circumstances do not render him other- 
wise. If men have a jewel without the polish- 
ing, or gold without the st ump, 
value according to its intrinsic 
wealth, with its appliances ; 
manners,—what are these but the polishing and 
the stamp ; while man is the jewel, the gold above 
price? He hasa mind. And what are the ac- 
quired forms of reasoning, when compared to the 
mind that reasons? What is learning, compared 
to the soul? What is the highest eloquence, 


whether they 
revelation or 


mine, rock, 


the Vv estimate its 
worth. Beauty ; 


learning, grace of 


SO 


much worshipped, compared to the attribute of 
PY | 


immortality ? What are all outward distinctions, 
compared to man himself?’ When viewed i 

the far-reaching light of Christianity, these ais. 
tinctions fade into nothing, and man towers in 
vast, immeasurable proportions. The winter 
withers the flowers and herbage for aseason, but 
the earth, with its mighty capacities, remains. 
So man remains with all his endless capacities 
and estimable worth, even when for a season the 
winter of misfortune withers up some transient 
forms of outward grace. It is as plain to reason | 
as to faith, that man is to be honored, simply for 
his manhood ; and that there can be no elevation 
of the whole race to that standard which we all 
have in our minds, without the due honoring of | 
those who toil, the vast majority of 
and the due honoring of labor itself. 


our sp 


hearts sensible to domestic af- | 


habits of | 


that Provi- | 


of 
. » | 
on the summit of 


of 
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Experience and observation, however, teach 
that there are those dispositions in men which 
lead them to desire social distinctions and pre- 
eminence. And what better way to gain this 
end, than for the few to make exemption from 
common labor a badge of distinction or honor, 
and to brand those who must labor, (and they 
are nearly the whole family of man, 
caste. 


; ’ ) as an inferior 
Before Christianity appeared, labor was 
for the most part at the arbitrary disposal 
kings and chiefs, to carry on their wars and to 
support their magnificence. An Egyptian king 
could foree, against their will, a hundred thousand 
| of his subjects to toil for thirty years in building 
| pyramid to perpetuate his name; and an ther 
monarch, on the same throne, caused more than 
| this number to perish in a futile attempt to unite 
two seas together. Labor, that should be free, 
arbitrary governments have used in all ages for 
their own selfish purposes. And in the 
Christian era, to gratify the ambition of princes 
| and potentates, the laborers have been forced from 
their homes, and marched up and down Europe 
for ages together, fattening the soil with their 
carcasses and blood ; as though they were created 
but this. When the 
Christian religion first ap peare d on the earth, the 
system of personal slavery, in its most horrid forms, 
existed throughout the Roman Empire, which 
embraced nearly the whole civilized world; but 
gradually and silent] y undermined by the power- 
ful influences of that religion, three 
centuries it wholly disappeared. 

In the progress of events a new system arose, 





even 


men to answer no purpose 





in two or 


where the relation of employer and employed was 
that of lord and serf. This, that was called the 
feudal system, filled the most civilized and ad- 
vanced portions of western Europe, until, within 
a few centuries, through the same influences at 
work upon it, it also fell, though essentially it 
yet exists in eastern Europe, in the great empire 
of Russia, where the |: borer belongs to the p slan- 
tation or estate of the lord, and is transferred 
with it from master to master. But though it 
fell, its remains exist. There, throughout what 
may be termed the garden of Europe, the traveller 
sees the turretted castle, and, stretching around 
it, an immense domain, occupied by a miserable 
tenantry, or swarmed with 
poorly paid, 

und fed. 


jotta eye! 


mise rab le lk iborers, 
and of course poorly housed, clad 
Noble, pic — castle to the travel- 
|! But its shadow lies chill on the hearts 

and hope s of many hundreds or thousands of the 
| h human family. Beautiful grounds, a ve ry para- 
| dise, with gardens and rivulets, and lakes and 
arbors, and bridges, and groves, and forests! But 
| to the wretched throngs, who, without a spot to 
| lay their heads, look wistfully over its walls, and 

to those who, almost wholly unremunerated, plant 
1 gather its harvests, that one man may be a 
|lord, and who are as abjectly and tremblingly 


and 


cies, | dependent on him, as Nove mber’s withered leaves, 
‘clinging to their branches, are dependent upon 
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the surly blasts—to them it is no paradise, un- 
less it bea paradise lost thus begirt 
around with giant privileges, with land monopoly, 
with office and honor monopolies, where these 
are entailed and her« ditary, is no longer free in 
the proper sense. It is practically a subject 
caste. Law stamps it with the brand of inferiority, 
and chains it down. It is looked upon but as the 
rude foundation walls on which the more elegant 
superstructure of society is builded. It rarely 
attains to social equality, under the most favora- 
ble circumstances. And though in respect to 
the pores of life, food, clothing and 
there has been progress in the laboring 
iSSes a these countries, in consequence of pro- 
gress in the useful arts which prepare these 
things, it is questionable whether, on the whole, | 
the disparity between cl: is not widening, 
and soil and capital tending to the hands of the 
few. 


Labor, 


ele 


tions, 


el: 


isses 


How is it with our own country? We speak 
not of that portion of it where personal slavery 
exists, but of the North. Labor is theoreti ally, 
and, in good part, practically, free ; and has more 
honor, and is more highly levated in the 
e, than elsewhere throughout the earth. This 

tes the progress of man. Labor shares the 
Sse ssions, the comforts, luxuries, honors, privi- 

s of society, and thus rises. to the dignity of 
manhe: d. As Webster has b autifully said, 
‘A man loves his own; it is fit and natural that 
he should do 80; and he will love 
and its institutions, i 
country, 


€ 


] 
it 


ps 


) 


his country 
f he have some stake in the 
although it be but a small part of the 
general mass of property. If it be a cottage, 
acre, its possession him, gives 
him self-respect, and strengthens his attachment 
to his native land.”’ And the 
s that, in New England, five-sixths of 
capital of the country is in the hands of 
who labor. 

Take the false standard of outward or even in- 
tellectual glory and splendor, which men too 
generally set up as the ultimate end to be at- 
tained, and in the comparison between the most 
favored regions of Christian civilization, and the 
nations and men gone, ages since, to their tomb, 
without beholding the light; the former will find 
but little of which to boast, even though it has 
the great advantage of all the lessons which the 
past had taught and teaches still. Where is the 
nation with a history so brilliant of human glory, 
ancient Greece and ancient Rome? Where 
are the cities that for splendor will vie with cities 
of the past, whose very 
pride The loftiest and the 
of art—not to be 


] 


A 


’ 
A 


an 
a garden, 11 es 
lf- 
same authority 
the 


those 


state 


as 


c fairest 


rivalled now by the world’s 


united skill and genius—were wrought by hands | 


that have been dust for many, many centuries. 


We need not speak of a Demosthenes, a Plato, a} 


Homer, an Aristides, 
of the first magnitude, 
have since be 


and other numerous stars 
not eclipsed by any that 
en kindled in the firmament. 


D 8’ 


habita- | 


social | 


ruins shame our boastful | 
monuments | 
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But mn we take the true sté wan ird of pro- 

gress, the elevation of social man, the family, and 
not an individual of it, the true end, 
whose glory so many fail to see, because their 
eyes are b linded, even as the -y saw not the glory 
ot Christ, and counted some sculptured marble a 
a higher wonder,—taking this true pe 
then, in some lands where Christianity has exerted 
its power, especially in favored portions of our 
| own, we find that there has been great and signal 
progress, and immortal man is built up from na- 
| ture’s ruins and degradation into the glory and 
grandeur of manhood; and poetry, eloquence, 
wealth and art seem, in comparison, but a 
wreath to bind his brow; and commerce, cities, 
and palaces, with all outward ; greatn into 
nothing before this new wonder of the 
na f it can but be realized! 
is the proble m of Providence now to be 

We began under auspicious circumstantes 

institutions conformed to this great idea of honor- 

ing and elevating all men. But human nature 
is the same ; and custom, as etic ctually almost as 
law, may put the brand of inferiority 
and make it a subject caste. The of 
the enslavement and degradation of all 
around us, tends surely though imperceptibly to 
degrade it. And there is great danger that the 
new discovered contine nt, in its richest and fairest 
provinces, may be given up to the system that 
transmutes the laborer into a slave. ‘The experi- 
ment may thus fail; and Providence may sweep 
us away, in order to prepare a new theatre 
which to solve this problem of elevating man. 
As He made the physical earth, so He 
to construct the social world. kar 
first strata, the student of science discovers the 
fossils of a vegetable world, beautiful, no doubt, 
in its day. But it was all buried beneath a new 
formation, and on the next suriace, yet fairer and 
nobler forms of vegetation sprang into being. 
Chafing floods, earthquakes and fiery tossings 
within, overwhelmed and covered all this. The 
new soil swarmed with strange kinds animal 
life, of whose history we learn nothing except as 
we read it in the sunken rocks. All this, 
turn, was also deep buried ; animal 


ultimate 


as 


SS, sink 
world—a 

This 
solved. 


Our 


tion of men. 


on labor 


: J 
e npile 


lal 


Xul 


0r 


on 


scems 
in the 


] 
aownl 


‘ 


ex 
in its 
al life in highe r 
forms ranged the new soil, and when the process 
was complete, when the last and final surface was 
made ready, man, its lord, appears, and makes it 
his abode. And so with the social world. Man 
° and he 


l its wis- 


at first made himself worse than nothing 
| was buried under the flood. Egypt had 
dom and its pyramids ; but Egypt mad: 
naught, and it was shaken down by the earth- 
quakes of Providence, and covered with dust. 
| Mighty nations arose, with world-admired splendor, 
on the ruins of other mighty 
Babylon, Greece , Rome—but they adored wealth 
and art, and came to debase man, and the foot 
of Providence trampled them down into the 
ground ; and He seemed so wroth even with the 


monuments of their magic genius, which usurped 


man as 





nations— Assyria, 
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the place of man, that he gave even these also to 
orruption and dust, leaving but the fragments 
to show what he had done. So it has been through 
all the of time. And the question asks 
itself, whether these out-spread fields of our own 
broad land, where the fathers toiled, taught, 
prayed and suffered, shall be sepulchred in the 
grave of nations, because the golden har- 
vest, so nearly ripe, may be blighted by the same 
fatal influences? Sure ly, if while we are build- 
ing up the pyramids of wealth, luxury, art and | 
greatness, higher and still higher, to be adored, 
rational and immortal man to be 
ss—not so much as the bale or box that | 
turns with his hands till he becomes as} 
then the surface, rich as it is, not yield- 
ing its true fruit, must be turned under with the 
same ploughshare of Providence, to make re vady 
a better soil, on which man may grow up to his 
true stature, and be a Our nation, evi- 
dently, must answer its great providential design, 
or be overthrown and formed anew. 
poses, and God disposes.’’—N. 


aces 


same 


: make less | 
he 


naucht ; 


man. 


American. 


THE GREEK 


A shepherd boy, wrapped in his plaid, onee | 
went into a books« lle r’s shop in Edinburgh, 
inquired for a 
The |} 


+} 


t 


TESTAMENT. 


and | 
second-hand Greek Testament. 

‘kseller having presented one, he 
ie price. “ For whom do you want it?” 
juired the bookseller. “For myself,” an-| 
swered the boy. “Then,” said the bookseller 
‘if will read a few verses and 
them, you shall have it for nothing.” 
much apparent satisfaction, poor boy 
plied with the condition, and carried off 
Testament in triumph. 

Many years afterwards, the 
minister, Haddington, then in 
fame as an author and commentator on the Serip- 
tures, went into the shop, and entered into 
with seller. The latter, 
stranger to hi person 
received marked respect. 
of Mr. Brown in- 
quired if he remembered the circumstance above 
detailed. J] it well,”’ replied the 
bookseller, “and would give a good deal to know 
what became of that boy ; for I that he | 
has risen to eminence some or other.’’ 
said Mr. ’ him before | 
’ It is n add that they were both 
well pleased to meet each other again. 

Children ! I know that you are fond of a little 
story, and I should like you to make some im- | 
provement of the foregoing. It is a well-known 
fact that the children of parents in humble eir- 
cumstances often get on better in the world than 
the childr n of the rich and the ne ble. Now, 
told 7 Coriptare oe and chance 
and as observation shows us that 
iain tan ling ¥ are 


1. 
USK d} 
a 
him 





you translate 


With | 
com- 


the | 


late John Brown, 
the midst of his 


same 
the b 
eithe 

him 
conversation, 


‘onversation ok 
who was 
character, 


In the course 


no Dw 


with 


or 


reme mb¢ r 


am sure 


in line 


‘Sir, Brown, “ you se 


you. 


} 
dle ss to 


as 
we are time 





happen to 


the gift of t the pretty equally | 


| business, 


} wisd 


| prising effects are produced. 


| isabout 150 degrees below zero. 


‘ 


 dawibens d: among men, the more frequent rising 
to rank and eminence of the children of the poor 
must arise from their being stimulated by their 
narrow circumstances to improve to the utmost 
the talents which God has given them. Accord- 
ingly we see (both at school and at colle ze) the 
poor m in’s son rising early and lying down late, 
in order that he may reap the full benefit of his 
situation; while the sons of the wealthy too 
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| ofter n spet nd their time in sloth, perhaps in folly 


and vice. 
I am well aware that this paper is read by 
young persons of every station in society. To 
the poor man’s child, then, I would say, in the 
words of the wise man, “the hand of the dili- 
gent maketh rich;’’ be industrious, be frugal, 
and attentive to every duty—* not slothful in 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
“he that 
and ‘ seest 
his business, he shall 
he shall not stand before 
To the son of the noble I would 
say, ‘ God is no re specter of persons ; in his e yes 
the soul of the poor man is as precious as that of 
the prince; and when they appear before his 
throne in judgment, the pious and industrious 
mechanie shall be exalted, while the slothful and 
profane gentleman shall be abased.”’ 
all the young I would say, “Seek after 
om diligently; remember that the fear of the 
Lord the ‘ Of the 
blessed Jesus, as to His human nature, it was 
said He grew in wisdom. Go to Him for wis- 
dom; He who died on the cross to save sinners 
will not refuse and cast youout. Believe in Him 
and you shall be saved.—Band of Hope Re 


To the rich man’s son I would say, 
loveth pleasure shall be a poor man ;” 
} thou 
“ Man pro- | 


a man diligent in 
stand before kings ; 


mean men.’’ 


To 


is 


beginning of wisdom.”’ 


piew. 


COLD. 


For every mile that we 
our earth, the temperature falls five deyrees. 
At 45 miles distance from the globe we get 
beyond the atmosphere, and enter, strictly speak- 
ing, into the regions of space, whose temperature 
is 225 degrees below zero; and here cold reigns 
in all its power. Some idea of this intense cold 
may be formed by stating that the greatest cold 
observed in the Aretic Circle is from 40 de 
to 60 degrees below zero; 


leave the surface of 


crees 
and here many sur- 
In the chemical 
laboratory, the greatest cold that we can pr \duce 
At this tempera. 
cas becomes a solid substance 
If touched it produces just the same 
effect on the skin as a red-hot cinder; it blisters 
the finger like a burn. Quicksilver or mercury 
freezes 40 degrees below zero; that is 72 de- 
below the temperature at which water 
freezes. The solid mercury may then be treated 
as other metals, hammered into sheets, or made 


earbonie acid 
like snow. 


ture, 


erees 


| into spoons; such spoons would, however, melt 


in water as warm as ice. It is pretty certain 
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that at every liquid ml gas that we are acquainte T 
with would become solid if exposed to the cold 
of the regions of space. The gas we light our 
streets with would appear like wax; oil would be 
in reality “as hard as a rock ;” pure spirit which 
we have never yet solidified, would appear like a 
block of transparent cryst ul; hydrogen gas would 
become quite solid, and resemble a metal ; : we 
should be able to turn butter in a lathe like a 
piece of ivory; and the fragrant odors of flowers 
would have to be made hot before they would 
yield perfume. These are a few of the astonish- 
ing effects of cold. — Scientific Journal. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 22, 


“THe nIiGHT WAY.’’—Those who are favored 
with faith in the ultimate prevalence of universal 
peace, according to the word of divine promise 
through the prophets Isaiah and Micah, and who 
look for its fulfilment, not by miracle, but through 
the instrumentality of faithful efforts, 


under the divine blessing, may derive some en- 


human 


couragement from every fresh evidence of pro- | 


gress in this truly Christian reform. 
character we can 
the 


Of this 
regard the late publication by 
Tract Society, No. 150 Nassau 
Street, New York, of an essay on peace, entitled 
“The Right Way; or the Gospel applied to the 
intercourse of individuals and nations,’ 
A. New York. 
Believing Christianity to be not merely a sys- 
tem of 


velation of immortality, 


American 


by Joseph 
Collier, of Geneva, 


instruction in doctrine and a clearer re- 
but a practical life, im- 
posing upon mankind service and discipline and 
trial; and conferring “the angelic privilege of 
executing divine decrees,”’ the author dwells with 
much force upon the duties relating to human 
intercourse, both between individuals and na- 
tions, as well 
Creator. 

of all, 


with God. 


as those which man owes to his 


first to the regulation of our intercourse 
To this end it corrects the erroneous 
views of Him which are generally entertained, 
condemns the false and prescribes the true mode 
of worship, and while teaching the utter useless- 
ness of every other way of seeking his favor, 
reveals in Him who is ‘the way, the truth, and 
the life,’ 


proces ds to 


the right way. it 


one 


Having done this, 
with 
There, too, it opposes itself to the false 
maxims that govern the world at large, and 


pointedly denounces many errors which have be- 


regulate our intercourse 


another. 


The Gospel, he says, “applies itself, | 
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come interwoven with the very texture of society 
It shows us the glaring evils of that wrong way 
which is ordinarily practised, and reveals 
Way.” 

The design of this volume is to unfold and en- 
We have ™m irked some 
portions for future insertion in the Review, but 
the work itself, 


and in- 
culcates the Rieu 


force this right way. 


comprised in a small! duodec im 


| of about 300 pages, and published at a low price, 
should be widely distributed by the friends of 


family library 


In thus recommending the book, we must no 


peace, and find a place in every f 
regret to find 
When treating of the most fre- 
quent and plausible plea for war—that it is 


» auth 


tice a single concession which we 


in a few places. 


sometimes necessary for self-defence 
be asked, ‘Is it our 
surrender our liberties and lives to the encroac!] 


a 


it 


says— It may duty 


ments of any enemy without a struggle ?’”’ 
answers, “‘ No; 


and 
when these are at stake, and our 
soil is invaded by a foreign foe, it is right to pro 
tect them and repel the enemy, if needs be, b; 
foree.’’ 

In the present day few advocates of war ask 
for a greater concession than this; and when w 
find the opposite sentiment strongly inculcated 
throughout the book, and the abolition of a// 
war urged as a Christian duty, it is inde 
prising that it has been made. In 
mediate connection, but directly at variance 


it, the writer uses the following language: 


ed sur- 
almost im- 
with 
“A 
nation maintains its honor just so long as it is 
and no dee of 
injury or disrespect can deprive her of it; but 
the moment she stoops to retaliate abuse, and en- 
| gage she be 
| graced, and ought to be so niga d by eve ry true 
Again: “ All the world Chris- 
tian’s country, and all mankind, of every race 


and clime, are his fellow-citizens. 


cuilty of no wrong actions; ree 


in the crime of murder, mes dis- 


1 ” 
| man. 


is the 


No man is 


| under such strong obligation to defend his native 


land from human he is to defend the 
world from the inroads of hell’s armies. Against 
these let us let every 
Christian, every philanthropist, every man arise, 
and in the streneth of God, battle to the death 
against the demon war. This would bea pa- 


triotism worthy of the name.’’ 


foes, as 


unite our forces; and 


How different from the spirit which would 


6 repel the enemy by force,’ when “ our soil is 


invaded by is that manifested 


dese ibed by 


a foreign foe,” 


the example of the Saviour, thus 
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our author :—‘' The life of Christ was a prac- 
He faith- 
fully trod that path which he marked out for 


tical fulfilment of his own precepts. 


others, and consecrated every step with his own 
toils and sufferings, and finally with his blood. 
His whole recorded history is a proof of the 
practical purport of his and of their 
His very en- 
into the world under a human form was 
an act of love All his toils and tri- 
a direct view to the 
procuring of blessings for those who hated him. 


* 


teachings, 
applicability to every-day life 
trance 
to enemies. 


undergone with 


] — 
ais were 


kind dispositions, the treatment to which he was 
subjected while on earth afforded many particu- 


lar occasions for their exercise. * * Patiently 


he submitted to every indignity that the furious 
rabble chose to heap upon him—offering no re- 
sistance to the cross, the thorns, the nails, the 
spear, praying at the last, ‘Father, forgive 
them,’ and then pouring out his life’s blood for 
the sake of those who murdered him. Never 
was there so sublime a fulfilment of the precept, 
‘Love your enemies, bless them that curse 


y 


you, 


do good to them that hate you, and pray for them | 


which despitefully use you and persecute you.’ 

‘ He thatsaith he abideth in him, oucht himself 
also so to walk, even Let the 
view of his bright example impel every Chris- 
tian to its imitation. 
lorious pattern, so lovely in his meek endu- 
rance, let us ‘consider him that 


as he walked.’ 


With our eyes fixed on 
our ¢ 
endured such 
contradiction of sinners against himself, lest we 
be wearied faint Did He 


who might have ealled down fire from heaven to 


and in our minds.’ 


consume his persecutors, choose rather to weep 
and pray and bleed for them? §p, when the 
blood boils under an aggravated insult or injury, 
and the harsh reply hovers upon the lip, let the 
thought of Jesus change the bitter murmur into 
a forgiving prayer. Let us press forward in his 
sacred footsteps, rejoicing that our path to glory 
is so much like his.” 

Correction.—lIn the account of North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting, published last week, the 
name of James Jones was mentioned among the 
attendance : 


ministers in 


Jane Jone s, 


Marariep, at Friends’ Meeting, Salem, Iowa, on the 








Besides, however, this general display of | 


it should have been | down in the richnessof autumn. 


nd of Tenth month, 1856, Ansatem STantey to Han- 
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Marriep, on the 5th inst., at Milleek Meeting, Jacoz 
| Bontne of Prairie Grove to MaLinpaA Tuomas, daughter 
|of Simeon Thomas, both members of Birch Lake 


| Monthly Meeting, Michigan. 


Diep, on the 27th of last month, in Hamilton Co, 
Ind, of pulmonary consumption, which illness he 
bere with Christian patience, Zimrt Cook, an e! 
Richland Monthly Meeting. 
gret the loss of thi 


ier ol 
Although we much re- 
, our well beloved friend, yet we 
have the consoling evidence that his end was peace. 
| , On the the 18th of last month, at the residence 
of her son Evan, Mary Jessup, a member of Richland 
Monthly Meeting, Hamilton Co., Ind., in the 73d year 
of her age. 





WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee charged with the oversight of this 
Institution will meet there on Fourth day, the 3d of 
Twelfth month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The Committee on Admissions meet the same morn- 
ing at 8 o’clock, and the Comnfittee on 
the preceding evening at 7} o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the 
Seventh day afternoon, the 29th inst. 


Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 
Phila., Eleventh mo., 22nd, 1856.—2t. 


Instruction 


1 
school on 


A FEMALE TEACHER 
Is wanted in the family of a Friend, eight miles from 
Philadelphia, to teach three children the common 
branches of an English education. Application may 
be made to the editor of Friends’ Review. 


The Superintendent of Friends’ Asylum is desi 
of procuring the services of a young man in the 
capacity of Clerk. Application may be made, either 
in person or by letter, to 


rous 


Dr. J. H. Worrnimeroy. 
Friends’ Asylum, Frankford, Pa. 





SHELTERING LANDS. 


The seasons are full of teachings, and to no 
one do they speak with more force or persuasive 
truths than to the cultivators of the soil. Spring 
has its voice of promise, and invites to unre- 
mitted labors in behalf of teeming harvests. 
Summer introduces the triumph of skill, faith- 
fully and diligently applied, in calling out the 
treasures of the earth. Autumn reiterates the 
same truths, not in the heavy herbage and golden 
sheaves of summer, but its own more goldenand 
delicious fruits. In these seasons, we witness 
the triumphs of industry well applied, over can- 
kered sloth, and of art successfully practised, 
over nature struggling with slow and toilsome 
steps over obstacles that she never placed in 
her own path, and which faint-heartedness in 
her children will not permit them to remove. 

Winter too has its teachings; not in opening 
flowers or spreading leaves, or waving fields, pro- 
mising rich harvests, or trees or vines bowed 
Her voice is in 
the howling storm and in the driving tempest, 
and the voice she utters is to warn us to protect 
the objects of our care against their invasions. 

Although this voice, so frequent and so loud, 
has been regarded and improved upon by the 
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erection of more comfortable buildings for the 
protection of man and his beast, the field, the 
garden and the orchard, and even our buildings 
that measurably shield us from the out-pouring 
blast, too often stand sure marks for its uner- 
ring influence. 

The advantage of sheltering lands and build- 
ings by trees, has long been admitted by the 
more observing, and many are now selecting the 
grove as their building spots, in order to avail 
themselves of the protection they give from the 
high winds of winter as well as the fiercer glare of 
the summer sunshine. 

The last winter was a subject of every day 
remark by everybody, as an unusually severe 
season. Its winds were frequent and unusually 
severe. Their influence upon man and his beast, 
was felt ina manner that might well lead him 
to exclaim, “ Is there not a remedy : 

Now we shall venture the assertion, that in lo- 
ealities protected by trees, there was not only 
less, much less, wind the past season, but that 
there was an average difference of several de- 
grees of temperature in favor of the protected 
locality. 

The labor of planting out a sufficient number 
of trees to break the wind from a garden and 


Yy 
i 


buildings connected, is comparatively trifling. A | 
trench may be dug, in which the plow may be 
made to perform much labor, and the trees (ever- | 
greens) can be removed in a short time, for they 
may be found in old pastures or swamps, or at 


most at the nursery, where they can be obtained 
at a trifling expense. When once transplanted, 
they need no further care than protection from 
animals, who would be almost certain in the early 
period of their growth to destroy them, espe- 
cially the under branches, which should remain 
entire. 

We can imagine, as an objection raised by 
many, that these protecting belts will occupy 
too much land. But ours is a country of sufhi- 
cient extent to give to every reasonable man all | 
the land he wishes for every purpose of improve- 
ment. If it were not so, the land is not lost on 
which trees are growing, but is increasing in val- 
ue at a high percentage. But allowing it as lost, 
what then, if the adjoining grounds are made 
to produce more by the throwing away, than 
they did before the narrow strip was occupied 
by the belt? The increase of comfort in win- 
ter, is also to be added to the increased produc- 
tiveness of land. Is it not a wonder of theage, 
that farmers are not more engaged in protecting 
their dwellings and gardens in this cheap and | 
simple way ?—Country Gentleman. 





WONDERS OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


Since the restoration of peace, the line of subma- 
rine telegraph has been extended to St. Peters- 
burg, so as to establish the means of instantaneous 
communication between London and that capi- ! 


from Cape Alexander. 
i the spot. 


ithe surf beats against 
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tal, the length of wire being 1700 miles. The 
communication is carried on by means of the 
printing telegraph, and simultaneously with the 
touch of the finger on the instrument at St. 
Petersburg, indicating the letters of the alphabet 
to be transmitted, they appear on a similar in- 
strument at the Strand station in 


Leisure Hour. 


London.— 


.=-- 


Arctic Explorations in the years 1858,-’54,-"55. 
By Evisua Kent Kane, M.D. 
3 [Concluded from page 159. } 

A toilsome journey over the ice occupied near- 
ly a month, and during this time Christian Ohl- 
sen died from an injury received while using vio- 
lent exertion to prevent the sinking of one of 
the loaded sledges in a “ tide-hole.”’ 

“June 16th.—Our boats are at the 
water. We see its deep indigo horizon, an 
its roar against the icy beach. 
our nostrils and our hearts. 

“Our camp is but three-quarters of a mile 
from the sea: it is at the northern curve of the 
North Baffin polynia. We must reach it at the 
southern sweep of Etah Bay, about thre: niles 
A dark headland defines 
It is more marked than the s 
entrance of Smith’s Straits. How magnificently 
its sides! There 
ridges of squeezed ice between us and it, anda 
broad zone of floating sludge is swelling and 
rolling sluggishly along its margin :—formidable 
barriers to boats and sledges. 

We had our boats to prepare now for a long 
and adventurous navigation. They were so small 
and heavily laden as hardly to justify much con- 
fidence in their buoyancy; but, besides this, 
they were split with frost and warped by sun- 
shine, and fairly open at the seams They were 
to be caulked and swelled and launched and 
stowed, before we could venture to embark in 
them. A rainy southwester too, which had met 
us on our arrival, was now spreading with its 
black nimbugover the bay, and it looked as if 


open 
hear 
Its scent is in 
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uthern 


are 


| we were to be storm-stayed on the precarious ice- 


beach. It was a time of anxiety, but to me 
personally of comparative rest. I resume my 
journal :— 

“July 18.—The Esquimaux are camped by 
our side,—the whole settlement of Etah congre- 
gated around the ‘ big caldron’ of Cape Alexan- 
der, to bid us good-bye. There are Metek, and 
Nualik his wife, our old acquaintance Mrs. Eider- 
duck, and their five children, commencing with 
Myouk, my body-guard, and ending with the 
ventricose little Accomodah. There are Nessark 
and Anak his wife; and Tellerk the ‘Right 
Arm,’ and Amaunalik his wife ; and Sip-su, and 
Marsumah and Aningnah—and who not? [can 
name them every one, and they know us as well. 
We have found brothers in a strange land. 

‘¢ Rach one has a knife or a file, or a saw, ¢ 
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some such treasured keepsake; and the children 
have a lump of the greatest of all great 
The merry little urchins break in 
on me on now as Lam writing :—‘ Kuyanake, 
kuyanake, Nalegah-soak !”’ ‘Thank you, thank 
you, big ?”’ while Myouk is crowding fresh 
presents of raw birds on me as if I could eat for- 
ever, and poor Aningnah is erying beside the 
tent-curtain, wiping her eyes on a bird-skin ! 

“ My heart warms to these poor, dirty, miser- 
able, yet happy beings, s 
and of late 
no : 
of th 
the 


soap, 


medicines. 


Y chief 


» long our neighbors, 
so staunchly our friends. Theirs is 
ctation of regret. 
m around me, all busy 
Docto Kayi : 
women and the 
‘ Drift-wood,’ left behind at the 
“ But see! more them are coming 
boys ten years old pushing forward babies on 
their sledges. The 
with us upon the 
“ Ever 
friends of consider d us their guests. 
They ha iven us hand s 
rare, ca ta a n turn about in watches to 
us and it to the water’s edge 
dreary journey would have been prolonged at 


ron vd oflice s to 
are 


in 
and there 


LS; 


settlement. 


of 


icy meadows. 
we 
) ul ‘'S have 


since 


| 


only two/| we stood beside the open sea-way. 
old blind patriarch Kresuk, | night we had launched the Re d Eric, and given 


up,— | 


whole nation is gypsying | which had been long brooding now began 


le dges for our bag- } ore fiercely, and we were obliged to 
carry | before it still more. 
But for them, our | stacked upon the ice, had to be carried ‘entloan 
| inward. 


‘ 


turn and carry a load of them down to the set- 
tlements ; and I shall not wonder if—guided per- 
haps by Hans—they hereafter attempt the jour- 
ney without other aid. 
This was our parting. 


REVIEW. 1 


A letter which I ad- 
dressed, at the moment of reaching the settle- 
ments, to the Lutheran Missions, the tutelar so- 
ciety of the Esquimaux of Greenland, will at- 
test the sincerity of my professions and my will- 
ingness to assist in giving them effect. It will 
be found in the appendix. 

It was in the soft subdued light of a Sunday 


There are twenty-two | evening, June 17, that, after hauling our boats 


with much hard labor through the hummocks, 


Be fore n Lid- 


three cheers for Henry Grinnell afid “ homeward 
bound,” unfurling all our flags. 
But we were not yet to embark ; gale 
to dash 
a heavy wind-lipper against the floe, and obliged 


for the 


reached Pekiutlik, these | us to retreat before it, hauling our boats back 


with each fresh breakage of the ice. It rose 
give way 


Our goods, which had be« 


We worked our way back thus, step 


least a fortnight, and we are so late even now that | by step, before the breaking ice, for about two 


hours may m 
We had 

presents. 

of all, 1 


7 
one had 


our lives. 

quite a scene, distributing our last | 
My amputating-knives, the 
nt to Metek and Nessark ; 


+] : 
solmMenning 


asure 


but every | 
his especial prize. Our | 
community at large, as tenants 
in common, except Toodla-mik and Whitey, our 
tative d es through very many trials. 

ould not part with them, the leaders of my | 
team ; | have them still. 

And now it only remained for us to make our 
arewell to these desolate and confiding people. 
I gathered them round me on the ice-beach, and 
talked to them as brothers for whose kindness I 
had still a return to make. I told them what I 
knew of the tribes from which they were separa- 
ted by the glacier and the sea, of ‘the resources 
that abounded in those less ungenial regions not 
very far off to the south, the greater duration of 
daylig ht, the less intensity of the cold, the facil- 
ities of the hunt, the frequent drift-wood, the 
kayak, and the fishing-net. I tried to explain 
to them how, under bold and cautious guidance, 
they might reach there in a few seasons of pa- 
tient march. I gave them drawings of the coast, 
with its headlands and hunting-grounds, as far 
as Cape Shackelton, and its best camping-stations 
from Red Head to the Danish settlements. 

They listened with breathless interest, closing 
their circle round me ; and, as Petersen described 
the big ussuk, the white whale, the bear, and the 
long open water hunts with the kayak and the 
rifle, they looked at each other with a significance 
not to be misunderstood. They woul 1 anxiously 
have had me promise that I would some day re- 


d gs went to the 


} 
if 
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ic 


| herndiond yards. 


| which would have been fatal to us, 


At last it became ap parent that 
the men must sleep and rest, or sink ; and, giving 


great gift | up for the present all thoughts of embarking, I 


haule d the boats at once nearly a mile 
water’s edge, where a large 
| tight i in the floes. 

But here we were still pursued. All the next 
night it blew fearfully, and at last our berg 

crushed away through the broken ice, and our 
asylum was de sstroyed. Again we fell to hauling 
back the boats; until, fearing that the continu- 
ance of the gale might induce a ground-swell, 
I came to a 
halt near the slope of a low iceberg, on which 
[ felt confident that we could haul up in case of 
the entire disruption of the floes. The entire 
area was already intersected with long cracks, 
and the surface began to show a perceptible un- 
dulation beneath our feet. 

It was well for us I had not gratified the men 
by taking the outside track: we should certainly 
have been rafted off into the storm, and without 
an apparent possibility of escape. 

I climbed to the summit of the berg; but it 
was impossible to penetrate the obscurity of mist 
and spray and cloud farther than a thousand 
yards. The sea tore the ice up almost to the very 
base of the berg, and all around it looked ‘like 
one vast tumultuous cauldron, the ice-tables 
crashing together in every possible position with 
deafening clamor. 

The gale died away to a calm, and the water 
became as tranquil as if the gale had never been. 
All hands were called to prepare for embarking. 
The boats were stowed, and the cargo divided 


from the 
iceberg was frozen 
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between them equi ally ; the sledges unlashed and 
slung outside the gunwales : and on Tuesday the 
19th, at 4 P. M., with the bay as smooth as a 
garden-lake, I put off in the Faith. She was 
followed by the Red Eric on our quarter, and the 


Hope astern. 


We must refer our readers to the book itself 
for the details of this remarkable passage, and 


will close our notice of the work with the follow- | 


ing extracts 


This was our last e xperience of the disagreea- 
ble effects of hunge ¥. In the words of George 
Stephenson, “The charm was broken, and the 
dogs were safe.” 
about, for none of us liked to think of them. 
The poor creatures Toodla and Whitey had been 
taken with us as last resources against starvation. 
They were, as McG: ary worded it, “meat on the 
hoof.’ 
floes.”” Once, near Weary Man’s Rest, I “e- 
been on the point of killing them ; but the »y had 
been the leaders of our winter’s team, and we 
could not bear the sacrifice. 

I need not detail our journey any farther. 
Within a day or two we shot another seal, and 
from that day forward had a full supply of food. 

On the Ist of August we sighted the Devil’s 
Thumb, and were again among the familiar lo- 
calities of the whalers’ battling-cround. The bay 
was quite open, and we had been making easting 
for two days before. We were soon among the 
Duck Islands, and, passing to the south of Cape 

Shackelton, prepared to land. 

‘‘Terra firma ! Terra firma !’’ How ve ry pleas- 
ant it was to look upon, and with wh: at a tingle 
of excited thankfulness we drew near it! A little 
time to seek a cove among the wrinkled hills, a 
little time to exchange congratulations, and then 
our battered boats were hauled high and dry 
upon the rocks, and our party, with hearts full 
of our deliverance, lay down to rest. 

And now, with the apparent cert: iinty of reach- 
ing our homes, came that nervous apprehension 
which follows upon hope long deferred. I could | 
not trust myself to take the outside passage, but 


an) 


timidly sought the quiet-water channels running | 


deep into the are hipelago which forms a sort of 


labyrinth along the coast. 


Thus it was that at one of our slee ping-halts 
upon the rocks—for we still adhered to the old 
routine—Petersen awoke me with a story. He 
had just seen and recognized a native, who, in 
his frail kayak, was evide sntly seeking eider-down 
among the islands. The man had once been an 
inmate of his family. ‘Paul Zacharias, don’t 
you know me? I’m Carl Petersen!” ‘No,’ 
said the man; “his wife says he’s dead; and, 
with a stolid expression of wonder, he stared for | 
a moment at the long beard that loomed at him 
through the foe, and paddled away with all the 
energy of fright. 


Two days after this, a mist had settled down | 


The dogs I have said little | 


| 
and “ able to e arry their own fat over the 
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upon the islands whie h embayed w. us, ana when it 
lifted we found ourselves rowing, in lazy time, 
under the shadow of Karkamoot. Just then a 
familiar sound came to us over the water. We 
had often listened to the screeching of the gulls 
or the bark of the fox, and mistaken it for the 
“ Huk” of the Esquimaux; but this had about 
it an inflection not to be mistaken, for it died 
away in the familiar cadence of a “ halloo.” 
| ‘Listen, Petersen! oars, men!’ “ What is 
|it ?”’—and he listened quietly at first, and then, 
| trembling, said, in a half whisper, “ Dannemar- 
kers e 
I remember this, the first tone of Christian 
voice which had greeted our return to the world 
How we all stood up and peered into the distant 
| nooks ; and how the cry came to us again, just 
is, having seen nothing, we were doubting wheth- 
ler the whole was not a dream; 


and then how, 


| with long sweeps, the white ash cracking under 

| the spring of the rowers, we stood for the cape 
that the sound proceeded from, and how ner- 

| vously we scanned the green spots which our ex- 


| 
‘ nee, grown now into instinct, 


told us would 
be the likely camping-ground of wayfarers. 

By-and by—for we must have been pulling a 
vood half hour—the single mast of a small shal- 
lop showed itself; and Petersen, who had been 
very quiet and grave, burst out into an incohe- 
rent fit of crying, only relieved by broken ex- 
clamations of mingle ‘d Danish and English. 
“’Tis the Upe rnavik oil-boat! The Fraulien 
Flaischer! Carlie Mossyn, the assistant cooper, 
must be on his road to Kingatok for blubber. 
The Mariane (the one annual ship) has come, 
and Carlie Mossyn——” and here he did it all 
over again, gulping down his words and wring- 
ing his hands. 

It was Carlie Mossyn, sure enough. The quiet 
routine of a Danish settlement is the same year 
after year, and Petersen had hit upon the exact 
state of things. The Mariane was at Proven, 
and Carlie Mossyn had come up in the F raulein 
Flaischer to get the year’s supply of blubber 
from Kingatok. 

Here we first got our cloudy vague idea of 
what had passed in the big worl: d during our ab- 
sence. The friction of its fierce rotation had 
not much disturbed this little ouipett of civiliza- 
tion, and we thought it a sort of blunder as he 
told us that France and England were leagued 
with the Mussulman against the Greek Church. 

“ What of America? eh, Petersen ?”’—and 
we all looked, waiting for him to interpret the 
answer. 

“America ?” said Carlie; ‘we don’t know 
{much of that country here, for they have no 
| whale rs on the coast ; but asteamer and ab rarque 
passed up a fortnight ago, and have gone out in- 
lto the ice to seek your party.” 
| But “Sir John Franklin?” There we were 
a home again,—our own delusive little spec iality 
rose uppermost. Franklin’s party, or traces 0 
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the dead which represented it, had been found 
nearly a thousand miles to the south of where 
we had been searching for them. He knew it; 
for the priest (Pastor Kraag) had a German news- 
paper which told all about it. And so we “out | 
oars’’ again, and rowed into the fogs. 





charge a few stores and receive her papers of 
clearance, but her departure was held back to 
the latest moment, in hopes of receiving news 
of Captain Hartstene’s squadron, which had not 
been heard of since the 21st of July. 

We were upon the eve of setting out, however, 
Another sleeping-halt has passed, and we have | when the look-out man at the hill-top announced 
all washed clean at the fresh-water basins and fur-| a steamer in the distance. It drew near, with a 
bished up our ragged furs and woollens. Kasar-| barque in tow, and we soon recognized the stars 
soak, the snow top of Sanderson’s Hope, shows | and stripes of our own country. The Faith was 
itself above the mists, and we hear the yelling of | lowered for the last time into the water, and the 
the dogs. Petersen had been foreman of the | little flag which had floated so near the poles of 
settlement, and he calls my attention, with a sort | both hemispheres opened once more to the breeze. 
of pride, to the tolling of the workmen’s bell. With Brooks at the tiller and Mr. Olrik at my 
It is six o'clock. We are nearing the end of | side, followed by all the boats of the settlement, 
our trials. Can it be a dream ?—— | we went out to meet them. 

We hugged the land by the big harbor, turned| Not even after the death of the ussuk did our 
the corner by the old brew-house, and, in the | men lay to their oars more heartily. We neared 
midst of a crowd of children, hauled our boats | the squadron and the gallant men that had come 
for the last time upon the rocks. out to seek us; we could see the scars which 

For eighty-four days we had lived in the open | their own ice-battles had impressed on the ves- 
air. Our habits were hard and weather-worn. | sels ; we knew the gold lace of the officers’ cap- 
We could not remain within the four walls of a| bands, and discerned the groups who, glass in 
house without a distressing sense of suffocation. | hand, were evidently regarding us. 
gut we drank coffee that night before many a} Presently we were alongside. An officer, 
hospitable threshold, and listened again and | whom I shall ever rememberas a cherished friend, 
again to the hymn of welcome, which, sung by | Captain Hartstene, hailed a little man in a rag- 
many voices, greeted our deliverance. ged flannel shirt, “Ts that Dr. Kane ?”’ and 

We received all manner of kindness from the | with the “ Yes!’ that followed, the rigging was 
Danes of Upernavik. The residents of this dis- | manned by our countrymen, and cheers welcomed 
tant settlement are dependent for their supplies | us back to the social world of love which they 














on the annual trading-ship of the colonies, and | represented. 
they of course could not minister to our many | 
necessities without much personal inconvenience. | Eitvact frou tii Addvened Qixten Hi Gare 
But they fitted up a loft for our reception, and Sefeee ths Mestan Cie Ree - 
shared their stores with us in liberal Christian | efore the Marton County Agricultural So- 
charity. ciely, Indiana. 

The Danish vessel was not ready for her home- | ; 
ward journey till the 4th of September : but the | 26 and a public man, authorizes me to say a 
interval was well spent in regaining health, and | word to the young men of the county of Marion. 
gradually accustoming ourselves to in-door life | Character to you is everything—remember that 
and habits. It is a fact, which the physiologist | Your character does not grow out of your posi- 
will not find it difficult to reconcile with estab-| 0m, employment, profession, or avocation in 
lished theories, that we were all more prostrated | life, nor attach toyou, in this country, from family 
by the repose and comfort of our new condition | COMBections, or independent of your habits and 
than we had been by nearly three months of con- | Conduct, but it is formed upon the unerring basis 
tant exposure and effort. . of all the elements that make the character of 

On the 6th I left Upernavik, with all our par- the wise, the virtuous, and the good. If you 
ty, in the Mariane, a stanch but antiquated little | desire the respect of your fellow-citizens—if you 
barque, under the command of Captain Ammond- wish a character that will aid you through life— 
son, a fine representative of the true-hearted and let one who has tried the depths and shoals of 
skilful seamen of his nation, who promised to | P™vate and public life advise you, as he would 
drop us at the Shetland Islands. Ourlittle boat, | his only son, to look well to the formation of your 
the Faith, which was regarded by all of us asa character—be honest in all things, be industri. 
precious relic, took passage along with us. Ex- | US, be open and candid in your intercourse with 
cept the furs on our backs, and the documents others—cunning and deception may succeed for 
that recorded our labors and our trials, it was | the time, but they will tail in the end. Let 
all we brought back of the Advance and her for- | every act of your life be marked by strict in- 
tunes. 3 tegrity. Never promise what you have not a 

On the 11th we arrived at Godhavn, the in-| reasonable probability of performing. Touch 
spectorate of North Greenland, and had a char- | not the intoxicating bowl—it is attended through 
acteristic welcome from my excellent friend, Mr. | life by nothing but ruin—it is not necessary for 
Olrik. The Mariane had stopped only to dis-' any purpose—lI have tested it fully. I am now 


My long, eventful life, both as a private citi- 
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abvet sixty-two years of age, and have lived near 
forty years in Indiana. 


I have been exposed to| 


REVIEW 


quantity of waste both of ti time e and ‘taf i is saved 
by his foot-rule! and when he chalks a bit of 


the climate and settlement of a new country—I | string and stretches it from one end of a plank 


have been more subjected to temptations, in high 


and low life, than most men, yet I have never | and thus produce 


been intoxicated in my life; nor in the last forty | 

years have I drunk a drop of spirituous liquor. 

During the eight years I served in the House of | 
Representatives and the Senate of the United | 
States, my habits were the same. I have fre-| 
quently pledged the President, and Foreign | 
Ministers, in a glass of water, while the wine | 
was sparkling around me. During this long life, 

T have not been confined to my bed a week, alto- 

gether, by sickness, and have never had better | 
health in my life than at present. I look around | 
me for my cotemporaries who indulged freely in | 
the intoxicating cup, and find them, with very 
few exceptions, in premature graves. Avoid | 
ecards, as you would your own destruction ; the | 
gambler, his character and associations, are | 

avoided by all good men. Guard well your} 
morals. In early life fix your religious princi- | 
ples upon a safe foundation. If I had but three 
rules to lay down for my own son, after a long life | 
of experience and extensive intercourse with my 
fellow-men, they would be : Total abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors. 2d. Never even learn 
to play cards, and if you have learned, abandon 

the game at once and forever. 8d. Never be 
absent from church, when able to attend. These 


three rules, honestly adhered to, the other ele- 
ments of a good character will follow.” 
Indiana Farmer. 


HAND LABOR AND MACHINERY. 


What a variety of machines, in combination 
with the human hand, is found in a carpenter’s 
chest of tools! The skillful hand of the workman 
is the power which sets these machines in motion ; 
just as the wind or the water is the power of a 
mill, or the elastic force of vapor the power of a 
steam engine. When Mr. Boulton, the partner 
of the great James Watt, waited upon George 
III. to explain one of the improvements of the 
steam engine which they had effected, the king 
said to him, “‘ What do you sell, Mr. Boulton?” 
and the honest engineer answered, “What kings, | 
sire, are all fond of—power.’ There are people 
at the present time who let out power, that is, 
there are people who have steam engines, who 
will lend the use of them, by the day or the hour, 
to persons who require that s saving of labor in 
their various trades; so that a person who wants 
the strength of a horse, or half a horse, to turn 
a wheel for grinding, or for setting a lathe in mo- 
tion, hires a room, or part of a room, in a mill, 
and has just as much as he requires. The power 
of a carpenter is in his hand, and the machines 
moved by that power are in his chest of tools. 
Every tool which he possesses has for its object 
to reduce labor, to save material, and to insure 
accuracy—the object of all machines. What a 


| only it is the work of weeks. 


to the other, to jerk off the chalk from the string, 
an unerring line upon the face 
of the plank, he makes a little machine which 
saves him great labor. Every one of his hundreds 
of tools, ~apable of applic ition to a vast variety 
of purposes, is an invention to save labor. W ith- 
some tool, the carpenter’s work could not be done 
at all by the human hand. A-knife would do 
very laboriously what is done ve ry quickly by a 
hatchet. The labor of using a hatchet, and the 
material which it wastes, are saved twenty times 
over by the saw. But when the more delicate 
operations of carpentry are required—when the 
workman uses his planes, his moulding tools, his 

chisels, his bevels, and his centre -bits—what an” 
immensely greater quantity of labor is economized, 
and how beautifully that work is performed, which, 
without them, would be rough and imperfect | 
| Ev ery boy of mechanical i ingenuity has tried with 
his knife to make a boat ; “and with the knifi 
Give him a chisel, 
and a gouge, and a vice to hold his wood, anda 
little boat is the work of a day. Let a boy try ti 
make a round wooden box, with a lid, having 
only his knife, and he must be expert indeed to 
produce any thing that will be neat and service- 
able. Give him a lathe and chisels, and he will 
learn to make a tidy box in half an hour. No- 
thing but absolute necessity can render it expe- 

dient to use an imperfect tool instead of a perfect. 
We sometimes see exhibitions of carving, “all 
done with the common penknife.”’ Professor 
Willis has truly said, with reference to such 
weak boasting, “So far from admiring, we should 
pity the vanity and folly of such a disp lay; and 
the more, if the work should show a natural apti- 
tude in the workman : for it is certain that if he 
has made good work with a bad tool, he would 
make better with a good one.” 

The German Emperor Maximilian, at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, ordered a wood- 
cut to be engraved that should represent the car- 
pentry operations of his time and country. This 
prince was, no doubt, proud of the advance of 
Germany in the useful arts. If the President of 
the United States were thus to record the ad- 
vance of our republic, he would point to our saw- 
mills, our planing- mills, our machines for venee 
ing, for turning gun-stocks, shoe-lasts, or for pr O 
ducing elaborate mouldings and carvings. We 
now have planing-mills, with cutters that make 
4000 revolutions, and which plane boards cighteen 
feet long at the rate of fifty feet per minute ; and 
while the face of the board is planed, it is tongued 
and grooved at the same time—that is, one 
board is made to fit closely into another. 

Machinery has been applied in the United 
States to the working of wood to a greater extent 
than in any other country. Mr. Whitworth, the 
English Commissioner to the New York exhibi 
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tion in 1855, in his report on the mechanical 
novelties observed by him in this country, des- 
cribes with particular interest the operations of 
the planing, tenoning, mortising and jointing 
machines, all of which are comparatively unknown 
in Europe. In England, a paneled door is one 
of the most expensive fixtures of a house. In 
this country, however, by the aid of our labor- 
saving machines, twenty men can make paneled 
doors at the rate of a hundred per day—that is, 
one man can make five doors. The same is true 
respecting the comparative cost of manufactur- 
ing window-frames, staircases, mouldings, cor- 
nices, ete., in England and the United States. 

In the former country, they are mainly produced 
by hand-labor, in the latter almost altogether by 
machinery. If doors and windows and staircases 
can be made cheaper, more houses and better 

houses will be built; and thus more carpenters 
will be employed in building than if those parts 
of a house were made by hand. The same prin- 
ciple applies to machines as to tools. If carpen- 
ters had not tools to make houses, there would 
be few houses made; and those that were made 
would be as rough as the hut of the savage who 
has no tools. The people would go without 
houses, and the carpenter would go without work 
—to say nothing of the people, who would also 
go without work, that now make tools for the 
varpenter.—Knowledge is Power. 


THE NIGHT FLOWERING CEREUS. 

This singular plant may be said truly to belong 
to the curiosities of vegetation, inasmuch 
there is something about it entirely different from 
what we are in the habit of associating with other 
known plants. 

Most plants delight to open their flowers in 
the day-time, and 2 great portion freely only 
when old Sol shines forth in splendor ; some pre- 
fer the morning, others mid- di y, and some the 
evening, but this “Queen of the Night’’ re- 
verses this order of things, and expands only 

** When darkness crowns the scene.” 
Think of a flower of immense size, exquisitely 
beautiful and fragrant, and only to open at the 
dead of night, commencing again to close towards 
morning, and writers say, by daybreak entirely 
closed up again, never to open more. 

We have been watching one of these plants 
recently, and it certainly is a novel scene to wit- 
ness. ‘The weather was cloudy and cool, which 
has some effect in hastening the opening of the 
flower in the evening, as well as retarding the 
closing in the following morning. The calyx 
was seen gradually to protrude itself during the 
day, and about six in the evening began to fall 
back; in an hour they had moved sufficiently 
outwards to exhibit the lovely corolla; and at 
half-past ten the whole was fully e xpanded. 

It was not till about half-past eight in the 
morning, that the sun was enabled to dissipate 
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the clouds and mist, and begin to peep through ; 
the blossom in the meantime remaining boldly 
expanded, as if in defiance of such a sham of 
daylight ; but the sun had no sooner given signs 
of life, than the lovely flower, as if unable to 
bear the intensity of light, began to close in its 
outer covering calyx, and in twenty minutes was 
entirely closed. 

The flower is about ten inches in length by 
nine in width, the outside of the calyx being a 
kind of brown, the inside a bronzy yellow, and 
the petals of the purest white, with the delicate 
stamens surrounding the style in the centre. 

The plant is a native of Jamaica; has long 
been in cultivation, but is too tender to stand in 
a common green-house; requiring a hot-house, 
where, if kept i in the dryest part of the house, 
and supplie d with but little water exce ept while 
growing, it will do famously. 

M. Forel, Director of the Royal hot-house at 
Lacken, succeeded in getting it to expand in the 
day time by placing the plant in an ice house on 
the eve of its being ready to open, the cold 
which prevented the flower from expanding dur- 
ing the night ; the next day, the plant being car- 
ried into a parlor, the blossoms opened with their 
usual splendor, without the plant having received 
the least injury from its abode in the ice house. 
Buist mentions a plant that flowered in his col- 
lection in May, 1830, at 12 o’clock at noon, the 
only instance of the kind he had ever known or 
heard of. The flower may be preserved if cut 
off when in perfection, and put in spirits of wine, 
in a glass vase made air tight. 

Country Gentleman. 


For Friends’ Review. 
BEAUTY. 
There is beauty, wondrous beauty, 
In the roseate, pearly shell, 
Cast upward on the sparkling sand, 
By the mighty ocean’s swell. 
Beauty smiles in the depth of blue, 
That sleeps in the violet’s eye; 
And moonlit lakes in the summer time, 
In dreamy beauty lie. 
Its spirit is made audible 
By bird, and breeze, and stream, 
And its light oft lingers round us 
In the labyrinth of a dream. 
The tinted shell will be crushed to sand, 
The violet will wither soon, 
And the tranquil blue of the summer lake 
Be lost with the retiring moon. 


The bird must die, the breeze be hushed, 
And the stream will cease to flow, 
And the dream of hope, of joy or love, 

Be a thing of long ago. 
But there is a matchless beauty, 
In the glory of whose light, 
All, all that’s beautiful of earth 
Fades dimly, lost to sight. 
’Tis a diadem, the richest 
That can grace the brow of youth ; 
It sparkles in the priceless gems 
Of Holiness and Truth. 
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FRIENDS’ 
O’er its bright, undying lustre, 

Time can never have control, 
For it lives and gleams forever 

In the casket of the soul. 


New York, 11th mo. 4th, 1856. E. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

ForgicN InTeciicence.—Liverpool dates to the Ist | 
inst. have been received. The most important fea- | 
ture of the news is the changing aspect of the rela- 
tions between France and England. Reports are pre- 
valent of an alliance between England and Austria, 
and between France and Russia. The London Post, 
which is believed to be the organ of Lord Palmers- 
ton, denies that the Anglo-French alliance is endan- 
gered, and asserts that the two governments are en- 
tirely united upon European policy. 

The Paris Presse states that the Austrian govern- | 
ment has answered the demand for an immediate 
evacuation of the Principalities by a positive refusal. 
The English ministerial organ denies that any such 
demand has been made by Turkey, and asserts that 
the latter power does not desire the withdrawal of 
the Austrian force until the boundary between Tur- | 
key and Russia shail be settled. 

The government of Naples has addressed a circu- 
lar, of moderate tone, to its diplomatic agents, and a 
Frenchman in the King’s confidence has been sent to 
Paris on a special mission. 

EneiaNxp.—A deputation of the British Association 
for the advancement of science has had an interview 
with the government to urge the resumption of 
steam communication with the interior of Africa by 
the river Niger and its tributaries, as made known by | 
the recent discoveries. 

The Lord Mayor of London has remitted a further | 
sum of 15,000 frances for the relief of the sufferers by | 
the inundations in France, making the total contri- 
bution from London 850,000 francs, nearly $170,000. 

G. M. Dallas, U. S. Minister to London, has suc- | 
ceeded in negotiating a treaty with England, settling | 
all the points in dispute between the two countries. | 
It has been forwarded to our government. 

The price of wheat continues high, and appears | 
likely to be maintained, as the foreign supply does not 
arrive as was expected, and it is reported that the | 
exportation of grain from some of the Russian ports } 
has been prohibited. A slight improvement has 
taken place in the money market, but great difficul- | 
ties are still experienced. 

France.—Additional arrests have taken place in 
Paris, in consequence of a strike among certain 
classes of the workmen. Menacing placards con- 
tinue to be posted on the walls, and are indifferently 
of a Legitimist, Orleanist or revolutionary character. | 

Spaix.—The report of a ministerial crisis is de- | 
nied. 

Germany.—The King of Prussia has sent a circular 
to France, England, Austria and Russia, asserting his 
claim to sovereignty over Neufchatel, and requesting 
his allies to inform him of the measures which they 
propose to adopt on the subject. He has also ad- 
dressed the governments of Bavaria, Wurtemburg 
and Baden, for the purpose of ascertaining that they 
will not assist Switzerland, and will assent to the | 
passage of a Prussian army through their territories, 
should it be necessary. He informs them that the 
question will shortly be submitted to the Germanic 
Diet. Several of the German States have communi- | 
cated with each other on the subject, and have de- 
cided to commit themselves to nothing that can bind 
them to an active interference against Switzerland. 

Inpia.—The expedition against Persia had not 
sailed at the last accounts, The report of the cap- 
ture of Herat by the Persians was doubted. Recent 





| hibited. 


| Geary has returned to 
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floods are said to have swept away whole towns, and 
caused the loss of between 4,000 and 5,000 lives. 

Sourm America. A treaty has been made between 
Chili and the United States, in which the principle of 
the instant liberty of all slaves who land in Chili is 
confirmed. <A friendly alliance of all the South Amer- 
ican republics is projected, and is said to bein course 
of formation. 

The British Charge d’ Affairs in New Granada, hav- 
ing failed to arrange a long standing claim against the 
government for damages sustained by a British sub- 
ject, has broken off negotiations, and given notice 
that the Admiral of the West India squadron has been 
ordered to enforce the payment of the claim. 


Cusa.—A Spanish brig of war is said to have sailed 


| from Havana, loaded with arms, to support an insur- 


rection excited by the Spanish authorities against the 
Dominican republic in Hayti. Preparations for an 
armed invasion of Mexieo are also being made. Much 
interest is manifested in internal improvements, par- 
ticularly railways. 

Domestic.—San Francisco dates are to the 20th ult. 
The proclamation of Gov. Johnson, declaring the city to 
be in a state of insurrection, had not been withdrawn, 
although the excitement caused by the action of the 
Vigilance Committee had subsided with the dissolu- 
tion of that body. Trade was active, and various im- 
provements were going oninthecity. The State Agri- 
cultural Society had held its annual exhibition at San 
Jose, commencing on the 7th ult. Tne display, par- 
ticularly of fruits and vegetables, was very creditable. 
A fine specimen of California-grown cotton was ex- 
The grape crop in Southern Califoraia has 
been abundant this year, beyond all precedent, be- 
tween 5000 and 6000 boxes being shipped to San 
Francisco on a single trip of the steamer from Los 
Angeles. A severe shock of an earthquake was felt 
at San Diego on the 20th of Ninth month. 

The Indian difficulties in Oregon have been re- 
newed, and threaten to become more serious than be- 
fore. Gov. Stevens, who had advanced into the Walla 
Walla country, forthe purpose of negotiating a general 
peace with the tribes in that quarter, has been obliged 


| to return, with the troops who accompanied him. The 


Indians have possession of the north-eastern part of 
the territory, and are reported to number about 3000. 

Fifteen of the Free State prisoners in Kansas, on 
trial for murder, have been acquitted, but seven of 
them were immediately re-arrested on other charges. 
Une has been tried and sentenced to six years im- 
prisonment at hard labor in the chain gang. 
Lecompton with 
new prisoners of the same party. 


Gov. 
fifty-five 
‘Lhe Free State men 


| are taking measures to contest the seat of Whitfield 


in Congress, on the ground of an illegal election. 
Large quantities of provisions and clothing have ar- 
rived at Lawrence, for distribution among the des- 
titute. 

The returns of the Presidential election are received 
from all the States except California, and the general 
result is as follows: Whole number of Electoral votes 
296; Buchanan, (supposing the four votes of California 
to be given him,) 174; Fremont 114; Fillmore 8. This 
gives Buchanan 25 more votes than are necessary to 
elect. The vote of Maryland is giveti for Fillmore. 
Buchanan receives those of all the other slaveholding 
States, and 62 from Western and Middle States, as fol- 
lows: Pennsylvania 27, Indiana 13) Illinois 11, New 


Jersey 7, California, (probable,) 4. The remaining 


free States cast their votes for Fremont. In New York, 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Indiana, the vote in 
opposition to Buchanan was divided upon two elector- 
al tickets, the result of which, in the three last named, 
was to give Buchanan the votesof those States, amount- 
ing to 47 in all, 





